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EEVIEWS 

The Life and Letters of Edward Young, by Henry C. Shelley. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co., 1914. vii + 289 pp. 

This is not only a very interesting, readable book, — it is also a 
valuable contribution to the history of English literature in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Its special importance to the 
student lies perhaps in the fact that it introduces to him a very 
different Edward Young from that of tradition. Genial, witty, full 
of humor, frequently light-hearted as well as serious when occa- 
sion demanded : thus the author of the gloomy Night Thoughts of 
eighteenth century fame appeals to the reader in Mr. Shelley's 
pages. And this attractive if unexpected picture has been pro- 
duced mainly by the skilful utilization of Young's own letters. He 
is made for the most part to tell his own life history. His work 
as poet, dramatist, and critic is described carefully and entertain- 
ingly. No previous writer has told so much in details about 
Young's poetical and dramatic career, — has evaluated his compo- 
sitions so justly and thereby assigned to him definitely a far higher 
place as a poet (especially satirical poet) and a dramatist, that is, 
writer of tragedy, than he has hitherto occupied in English criti- 
cism. Moreover, and particularly, Young the man stands fully 
drawn before us in all his strength and weakness, his gloom and 
glory. 1 But Shelley has not, as did the poet's earlier biographers 
generally, over-emphasized his deficiencies and slighted his virtues. 
Sometimes, indeed, he might be charged with over-enthusiasm as 
defender of Young against many charges — perhaps mostly unjust 
and unfounded ones — that had their origin in the fertile imagina- 
tion of his first biographer, Kev. Sir Herbert Croft. One feels, 
however, that Shelley understands the peculiar character of Young, 
— a compliment which can not with justice be paid any previous 

1 The nine chapters of the hook have titles that indicate the scope of 
treatment: I. Parentage and Education, 1683-1712. II. Courtier and 
Poet, 1713-1719. III. Dramatist, 1719-1726. IV. Satirist, 1725-1728. 
V. Holy Orders, 1728-1741. VI. The Night Thoughts, 1742-1745. VII. 
Trelwyn and Elsewhere, 1746-1753. VIII. Moralist and Critic, 1754-1759. 
IX. Last Years, 1760-1765. 
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biographer, — and that he is especially concerned about the trans- 
mission of his impression to the reader. 

In only one noteworthy respect does the picture fall far short of 
perfection. And this is in the omission of an account of the influ- 
ence which Young's work as poet and critic exerted on the litera- 
ture of foreign countries, particularly of Germany. The long 
chapter (Chap. VI, pp. 137-198) on Night Thoughts has not one 
word concerning the now well-known fact that this poem exercised 
an almost phenomenal influence upon the intellectual life of the 
German 2 people for a generation or more, beginning about the year 
1745. Shelley apparently knows nothing, probably has never 
heard, about Kind's s valuable and thorough-going monograph on 
this subject. And though he does quote M. Joseph Texte's opinion 
on the relation of Narcissa's burial to that of Young's step-daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Temple, at Lyons, 4 he makes no effort to show the 
reader that the French people, too, in the years around 1760, were 
powerfully impressed by the melancholy and gloom that pervades 
Night Thoughts. In the chapter (VIII) on Young as 'Moralist 
and Critic ' he gives a sufficient account of the Conjectures on Ori- 
ginal Composition, but says nothing about the widespread circula- 
tion this letter-pamphlet enjoyed in Germany 5 and the determin- 
ing influence it exerted on German dramatic criticism after 1760. 

Young like his good friend Richardson was even more appre- 
ciated abroad than at home, as Kind has shown by numerous refer- 
ences. And one interesting testimonial to this popularity in Ger- 
many, which Kind has not recorded, is to be found in a letter from 
Wm. Mason to the poet Gray, written from Hanover, June 27, 
1755, which records the following amusing bit of experience: 
"When I say that Mynheer — is the only erudite person whom I 
have yet seen, I must be understood to mean in this place, for 

2 And the Swiss also. 

3 Edward Young in Germany. By John Louis Kind. New York : Mac- 
Millan & Co. 1906. Columbia Univ. Germanic Studies, vol. n, No. in. 

4 Oct. 1736; cf. p. 157. 

" Cf . Kind, Chap, n, pp. 11-58. Saintsbury (Oamb. Hist, of Enq. hit. 
vol. x, Chap, vn) writes with equal unconsciousness of the existence of 
Kind's work, but does say (p. 156) that "Young enjoyed for a long time, 
great almost European popularity." The Conjectures was reprinted with 
an introduction a few years ago by Prof. Brandl in Jahrbuch d. d. Shakesp. 
Gesellsch., vol. xxxix ( 1903 ) , pp. 1-42. 

3 
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when I lately made a tour to Hamburgh, I met with another, tho' 
of a different sex, her name Madame Beleht. Her person I won't 
attempt to describe, but will endeavour to give you a Moreeau of 
her conversation, for I was honoured with it. She asked me who 
was the famous poet that writ the Nitt Toats. I replied Doctor 
Yonge. She beg'd leave to drink his health, in a glass of sweet 
wine, adding that he was her favourite English author. We toasted 
the Doctor. Upon which, having a mind to give my Parnassian 
toast, I asked Madame Beleht if she had ever read La petite Elegie 
dans La Ciemetere Rustique. C'est beaucoup jolie, je vous assure ! 
(for I had said fort jolie very often before.) Oui Monsieur, re- 
plied Madame Belch [t], ja lu et elle est bien jolie et melancholique, 
mais elle ne touche point la cceur comme mes cheres Nitt Toats." 6 

Now, one is not inclined to carp unnecessarily at the defects of 
a really good and valuable book, but it does seem a pity that the 
completeness of this work of Shelley's should have to suffer through 
what seems on the face of it to be inexcusable carelessness. 

Among the interesting disputable points of Young's life which 
are illuminated by Shelley's discussions is the date of his birth. 
This has been established with measurable certainty as 1683, in 
spite of Joseph Warton's inscription, In hoc cubiculo natus erat 
eximius Me Poeta Edvardus Young, 1681, left in the room of 
Upham rectory in which the poet was born. For Dr. Warton 
"did not become rector of Upham until 1790," T and "doubtless took 
his chronology from Sir Herbert Croft's biography." The parish 
register of Upham records the fact " that Edward Young was bap- 
tized on the 3rd of July, 1683," and " that the poet was born within 
a short period of his baptism is a safe inference from the fact that 
the summer of 1683 accords with the statements as to his age made 
when he was admitted to both Winchester and New College. 8 

Shelley discusses at considerable length the question as to the 
part which Young's bereavement played in the dark and gloomy 
spirit of Night Thoughts. Do the poet's son, his step-daughter, 
and her husband figure in the poem as Lorenzo, Philander, and 
Narcissa, respectively? Are the three deaths described in the first 
Night to be considered as having actually occurred in his own 

6 Tovey, Letters of Thomas Gray, vol. I, p. 264. 

' Cf. Shelley, pp. 1-2. 

8 Cf. Sir Leslie Stephen, Diet, of National Biogr. art. Edw. Young. 
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family circle ? "Those three deaths," says Shelley, 9 " are the most 
puzzling problem of Young's biography, owing to the fact that in 
his poem he locates them so near to each other. After asking Death 
why he should exhaust his ' partial quiver ' on a target so mean as 
himself, he continues — 

'Insatiate archer! could not one suffice? 
Thy shaft flew thrice; and thrice my peace was slain; 
And thrice ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn.' 

Now, if those lines are to be interpreted literally there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that the poet had suffered three bereavements 
within three months. But unfortunately no known facts of his 
biography correspond with such a deduction. 

It is usually supposed that the three deaths Young had in his mind 
were those of his step-daughter Elizabeth, her husband, and his 
own wife; but the first of these occurred in the October of 1736, 
the second in the August of 1740, and the third in the January of 
1741. Thus the two bereavements which were nearest in point of 
time were separated by five months, while the third took place more 
than four years earlier." 

Again he says 10 on this point : " Two of the three most famous 
characters of the Night Thoughts, Lorenzo and Philander, make 
their appearance in The Complaint, a fact which ought to have 
prevented the formulating of that insane theory which identified 
the first-named with the poet's own son. It has been seen that 
Frederick Young was born in the June of 1732, consequently by 
the date of the publication of The Complaint he had just completed 
his first decade, a somewhat early age for him to have served as the 
model of so accomplished a profligate as Lorenzo ! . . . The most 
probable theory in the case of the worldly Lorenzo is that Young 
had the Duke of Wharton chiefly in mind; but the more rational 
position to assume is that his Lorenzo and Philander were com- 
posite portraits embodying traits observed in many men. To assert 
that the unworldly Philander was drawn solely from Henry Temple 
is to create new difficulties without solving the old, for whereas in 
the poem Philander dies before ISfarcissa, in actuality the reverse 
was the case." 

Some critics have suposed that Narcissa was intended to repre- 

9 P. 146 f. M P. 149. 
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sent Elizabeth Temple ; but whomsoever she represented, it is a fact, 
that "the chief interest of the third of the Night Thoughts consists 
in its references " to her sad fate. " Her character is sketched in 
lines which are perhaps the most felicitous of the entire poem. 

' Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and soft as young ! 
And gay as soft ! and innocent as gay ! 
And happy (if aught happy here) as good! 
For fortune fond had built her nest on high, 
Like birds quite exquisite of note and plume, 
Transfixt by fate (who loves a lofty mark) 
How from the summit of the grove she fell, 
And left it unharmonious ! All its charms 
Extinguisht in the wonders of her song ! 
Her song still vibrates in my ravisht ear, 
Still melting there, and with voluptuous pain 
(0 to forget her!) thrilling thro' my heart! ' " u 

If the poem is to be accepted as literally true, the following facts 
emerge: Narcissa died after Philander; 12 she was snatch'd in her 
' bridal hour ' ; as soon as the ' lustre languisht in her eye ' and 
' pale omen ' sat upon her cheek, the poet, with ' parental haste/ 
bore her to a warmer clime ; and when death seized her in a foreign 
land, she, owing to her Protestant faith, was denied Christian 
burial. 13 

On the theory that Narcissa was Elizabeth Temple, and that the 
incident described above took place in France, this was, as Joseph 
Texte has confessed, a serious enough matter to ' cover the French 
nation with confusion.' He adds : ' The gruesome story of the 
father burying his daughter in secret went the round of Europe; 
and a lugubrious engraving representing Young interring Narcissa 
by the light of a lantern was introduced as a frontispiece to the 
second volume of Letourneur's translation of the Night Thoughts. 
Such intolerance on the part of the French seemed monstrous. 
Young, the victim of fate, appeared also to be the victim of fanati- 
cism, and for many a long year English visitors made pilgrimages 
to the melancholy grotto where this drama had been enacted. 
Unfortunately for the poet's sincerity, the story is of his own in- 

u LI. 81-93. 

12 But in reality both Elizabeth Temple and Lady Young died several 
years before Henry Temple. 

13 Cf. Night 3, 11. 170-178. 
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vention. The death of Young's step-daughter did actually occur 
in Prance, but at Lyons, as a learned inhabitant of that town has 
shown, and not Montpellier; she was buried at the former place, 
not in a nameless grave, but in the enclosure formerly reserved 
for Protestants, and not by stealth, but with all befitting ceremony. 
At most it appears that the cost of the interment was excessive, and 
it was this trifling grievance that was dramatically treated by 
Young.'" 14 

The Night Thoughts itself offers unfortunately no definite solu- 
tion for the problem of its own mystery. Young, almost painfully 
reticent about his domestic affairs in his correspondence, is from 
the nature of the case, that is, the demands of art, more so in his 
poetry. Judging from the spirit and character of the poem and 
the time that he began to write it, critics, including Shelley, have 
asserted that the death of Lady Young was the inspiration which 
set him to planning and writing the first Night. But we do not 
know exactly when he began his poem. In all his letters of the 
years 1741 and 1742 there is just one rather playful reference to 
Night Thoughts and not a single one to the death of Lady Young. 
Writing to the Duchess of Portland, May 3, 1742, he says : " Such 
is my opinion of your Grace's goodness, that I can choose no sub- 
ject more agreeable to you than to speak of your friends. Last 
week a neighbour of poor Dr. Clarke's now in Huntingdonshire 
called on me ; he told me our friend was still living, and that his 
physician said he might possibly live four or five years longer. . . . 
Dr. Clarke's behaviour brings to my memory some lines which I 
have formerly read, whether it be in Fletcher perhaps your Grace 
can tell. After the author has represented a good man, whose 
name is Philander, on his deathbed behaving to the surprise of 
all about him, he adds : 

' As some tall tower, or lofty mountain's brow 
Detains the sun, illustrious from its height, 
When rising vapours, and descending shades, 
In damps and darkness drown the spacious vale, 
Philander thus augustly reared his head 
Undamped by doubt, undarkened by despair; 
At that black hour, which general horror sheds 



" Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature, 305- 
0, quoted by Shelley, p. 157 f. Cf. original French ed. (Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau et les origines du Gosmopolitisme Litteraire, Paris, 1895), p. 370 f. 
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On the low level of inglorious minds, 

Sweet peace, and heavenly hope, and humble joy, 

Divinely beamed on his exalted soul, 

With incommunicable lustre bright.' 15 

Now, these are the concluding lines of the second Night, and 
their appearance in this letter would seem to show that the first 
part of the poem was completed by May, 1742. 16 And the Com- 
plaint or Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality was 
actually published by Dodsley in June, 1742. It is therefore not 
improbable that Young began the composition of his poem soon 
after the death of his wife (January 1741). But there is no defi- 
nite evidence on this point, any more than there is for the assertion 
that Lady Young (or Elizabeth Temple) was the original of Nar- 
cissa. In many respects, indeed, it appears doubtful whether the 
poet had any particular person, man or woman, in mind while he 
was writing Night Thoughts. He so rarely made his own private 
affairs the theme of his poems or letters, — he was so impersonal in 
his writings. Even the preface of the fourth Night is not con- 
vincing in this connection. " The first of the Night Thoughts," 
says Shelley " was issued to the world without explanation of the 
melancholy experiences which had inspired its lines, but to the 
fourth poem the author contributed a preface in which he assured 
his readers that the occasion of his work was ' real not fictitious.' 1T 
The poem was begun, he added, " purely as a refuge under uneasi- 
ness, when more proper studies wanted sufficient relish to detain 
the writer's attention to them." 

Nothing of Young's so well illustrates his ability to keep his 
personal sorrows to himself, as well as to appear cheerful and care- 
free towards his friends, as his letters to the Duchess of Portland. 
And one of these, written in February, 1741, when his grief over 
the death of his wife would naturally be most intense, in which 
however there is not a trace of gloom or melancholy, may be quoted 
here: 

" Money is the devil, and ever doing mischief, but it never did 
me greater than now, in denying me the honor and pleasure of wait- 

M See Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, preserved at 
Longleat, Wiltshire (Historical Manuscripts Commission), vol. I, London, 
1904, p. 254, where all Young's letters to the Duchess of Portland were 
first printed. 
" "CI. Shelley, p. 146. "P. 146." 
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ing on Your Grace before I leave town. 18 But you, Madam, who 
can confer undeserved favours with so great facility, will, I hope, 
find no great difficulty in excusing involuntary faults. I had the 
delight and reputation yesterday morning of waiting on Mrs. Pen- 
darves, 19 but what followed stands candidate for a place among 
your Grace's mysteries." " Postscript — But your Grace is a natu- 
ralist, I will therefore talk with you in your own way. What so 
flowry and fragrant as the woodbine! What so luxuriant and 
fruitful as the vine ! How they ravish our senses ! How they 
gladden the heart of man! How divinely they inspire! Such, 
Madam, is your sex ; but then, as you are made exquisite like these, 
so like these, in compassion to poor mankind, you are made feeble 
too. You were both designed to give a tender twine around some- 
thing stronger than yourselves. The vine and woodbine were not 
designed for celibacy, but to mingle their branches with the rough 
oak, or elm, obliging, and obliged, receiving succour while they con- 
fer the most perfect ornament and delight. Now, Madam, a lady 
of genius, that abounds in arts and accomplishments, she can agree- 
ably employ every hour by herself; she can stand alone; she is 
free from that weakness which lays other ladies under the natural 
necessity of an embrace; and I wish that this is not somewhat the 
case of your friend. 

" If your Grace does me the honour of a line, you will assist me 
in this nice speculation. I should be glad for the sake of mankind 
to find myself mistaken, about her, for really, Madam, if she is 
made only to be admired, I shall value her no more than an angel, 
And poor angels, your Grace knows, will meet with many powerful 
rivals in so wicked a world as this." 20 

There is not the slightest hint of Young's recent sad bereavement 
in this letter, nor is there any more in either of the two imme- 
diately preceding letters, both of which were apparently written in 
January, — that is to say, in the very month of Lady Young's death. 
In the first of these, which is largely concerned about Mrs. Pen- 
darves, there is the same jovial spirit of bantering humor noticeable 
in the one quoted above : " It is my duty to write, though perhaps 
it would be my prudence to forbear, for what shall I write ? Yet 
I will obey your Grace, and disobey you at the same time, for pray 
what difference is there between not writing and writing nothing? 
Since your Grace has laid me under an obligation and a difficulty 
at the same time by your kind command, I will take my revenge 

18 This letter was written in London. 

"This is, of course, the later celebrated Mrs. Delaney, who was a fre- 
quent visitor in the Portland home and a good friend of Young's. 
20 Bath mss. i, 259 f. 
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by being as severe on your Grace's letter as I possibly can. I am 
as ambitious to find faults in such a correspondent, as your friends, 
the natural philosophers, are to find spots in the sun : and I think 
I can do it effectually. You say, Madam, the more knowledge I 
have of Mrs. P , the greater esteem I shall have for her. Ma- 
dam, your are mistaken, my knowledge of her may increase, but I 
think my esteem for her cannot ; at least I do not desire it should," 
etc. 21 

"But that the poet sorrowed sincerely and deeply over the loss 
of his wife is proved by more than his son's testimony that he was 
' never cheerful ' after her death. That bereavement, indeed, cast a 
sombre shadow over many years of his life ; it was not only to make 
his muse still more melancholy, but to impart a sobriety to his most 
graceful compliments." 22 

There is one further point that would seem to have considerable 
weight in the solution of the mystery surrounding the characters 
of Night Thoughts, and Shelley has not touched upon it. Years 
before Young had even thought of the theme for his masterpiece 
he had used two or three names of the characters in Night Thoughts 
in a wholly general and impersonal connection. In his satire, The 
Universal Passion, published between 1725 and 1730, the names of 
Lorenzo and Philander figure to some extent, as the following 
selections show: 

" On buying books Lorenzo long was bent, 
But found at length that it reduced his ' rent ' ; 
His farms were flown; when, lo! a sale comes on, 
A choice collection! what is to be done? 

When terms were drawn, and brought him by the clerk, 
Lorenzo sign'd the bargain — with his mark " a 

" I grant at court, Philander, at his need, 
(Thanks to his lovely wife) finds friends indeed. 
Of every charm and virtue she's possest. 
Philander ! thou art exquisitely blest," M etc. 



21 Ibid., p. 258. 

22 Shelley, p. 137. Kind's remarks (p. 61) that " he did not begin to pour 
out his inconsolable grief until sometime after the taking off of his spouse 
whose death he really does not mourn until the Ninth Night, almost five 
years after her death," shows that he had not read the Ninth Night; for 
there is surely nothing about Lady Young's death in this poem. 

23 Satire n, Aldine Edition, p. 71. 2i Satire in, Ibid, p. 84. 
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Might not we therefore be justified in insisting that the char- 
acters of Night Thoughts are entirely fictitious and not to be defi- 
nitely connected with any member of Young's family, nor with any 
of his friends? 

There does not, moreover, seem to have been any real basis for 
the charges 25 of insincerity made against Young in connection with 
the death and burial of his step-daughter. Kind's assertion, " They 
[i. e. the Germans] were touched by his grief, so they overlooked 
the artificiality of the ' Complaint,' and did not realize the bombast 
and insincerity of the poet-preacher, who was quite gay and dissi- 
pated in youth and was weaned from the world only when age over- 
took him," 26 appears to be entirely unjust in the light of Shelley's 
presentation and interpretation of the poet's character. For, while 
it cannot be denied that Young devoted too large a portion of his 
time in the first half of his life to the pursuit of fame and made 
himself somewhat ridiculous by his numerous (and mainly worth- 
less) dedicatory odes to various noblemen (some of them of doubt- 
ful characters) in the hope of obtaining influential patronage, 27 
there is no reliable evidence anywhere that he was ever dissipated. 
And after he took orders, sometime between 1725 and 1728, when 
he was in the middle years of his life, there is absolutely no reason 
for believing that he did not perform his duties, first as Chaplain 
to the King, and from 1730 until his death, as rector of Welwyn, 
with dignity and decorum, if not with distinction and glory. 28 

As has already been suggested, it is by liberal and eminently 
suitable selections from the more than one hundred of Young's 

25 See Joseph Texte, op. oit.; Shelley, p. 158. 
M Kind, op. tit., p. 61. 

27 Saintsbury ( op. eit. ) , too, has given a wholly one-sided picture of 
Young and his work, because he apparently followed slavishly earlier bio- 
graphers and had not read the poet's letters, tho' they had been accessible 
for several years. " Throughout each of these long periods [of his life] he 
appears (except at the moment of his election to All Souls) as a dis- 
appointed man, baffled as to regular promotion at school; wandering from 
college to college; not, indeed, ever in apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron," p. 157. In his recently 
published Peace of the Augustans (London, Bell and Sons, 1916) Saints- 
bury does refer in passing to Young's Letters to the Duchess of Portland. 
See p. 61, footnote. On Young's efforts to obtain patronage in the latter 
part of his life, see Shelley, pp. 150 151 ; also p. 199 f. 

28 Cf. Shelley, Chap. v. ' 
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letters to the Duchess of Portland, that Shelley makes the poet 
seem a wholly different man, especially in the last twenty-five 
years of his life, from the conception of him given by all his pre- 
vious biographers. 29 The author has also supplemented the story of 
this period by using letters to Richardson and to several other 
friends. For the first two-thirds of his life comparatively few of 
Young's really delightful letters have been preserved, but most of 
these have been quoted by Shelley. 

Never before have the intimacy and importance of Young's rela- 
tions with the novelist Richardson been so clearly set forth as they 
are in this book. And it is again through references in his letters 
to the Duchess of Portland as well as to Richardson, that we are 
led to see how much encouragement the novelist received from the 
poet while he was busy with the composition of his works, especially 
of Clarissa Harlowe. Richardson's biographers have done but 
scanty justice to Young as an inspiring critic of the famous novel- 
ist. Though Austin Dobson does say 30 that Young " was probably 
one of his best critics;" and Miss Thomson tells us that the cor- 
respondence between Young and Richardson " dates back to 1740," 
and that Richardson was the publisher of the Night Thoughts. 31 
Moreover, she finds the correspondence of these two men not very 
interesting, and on Young's side, at least . . . tinged with much 
melancholy." Shelley's extracts, and particularly the references 
in the Portland letters, seem to show clearly that Young was not 
only one of Richardson's most highly esteemed critics, but that he 
was perhaps the one friend besides Aaron Hill to whom the novelist 
confided most freely his literary plans. 82 There are definite refer- 
ences to his telling Young about the plan of Clarissa and sending 
him parts of the story in manuscript, several years before the book 

29 1 have not had access to he Poete Edward Young, by W. Thomas, Paris, 
1901; but he could have known nothing of the letters of the Duchess of 
Portland. 

30 Samuel Richardson, E. M. of L. Series, p. 75. 

31 Clara Linklater Thomson, Samuel Richardson, a Biographical and 
Critical Study, London, 1900, p. 121-2. 

32 In a letter to Young, Nov. 1747 (see Dobson, op. cit., p. 75) Richardson 
writes: "What contentions, what disputes have I involved myself in with 
my poor Clarissa through my own diffidence, and want of will! I wish I 
had never consulted anybody but Dr. Young, who so kindly vouchsafed me 
his ear and sometimes his opinion." 
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was published, — possibly soon after he began to write. Dobson 
tells us that Young sent Hill "two specimen chapters" of the 
novel in 1744, and that " By July 1744 Richardson has sent him 
the entire design or compendium of the story, with which Hill is 
in raptures." 33 Miss Thomson says 34 Clarissa " was probably 
begun not long after the publication of the Tour through Great 
Britain [1742], since Hill, in an unpublished letter of February, 
1745, alludes to the ' charming Miss Harlowe,' etc." Now if Mr. 
Dobson and Miss Thomson had looked a little more carefully into 
the correspondence of Young and Richardson as printed by Mrs. 
Barbauld, they would have found references to Clarissa that are 
as early as 1744. Shelley reprints 35 one of these letters which 
bears the date July 9, 1744, and which contains the following 
interesting paragraph : " Be not concerned about Lovelace : 'tis the 
likeness, not the morality, of a character we call for. A sign-post 
angel can by no means come into competition with the devils of 
Michael Angelo." In another but undated letter, belonging ac- 
cording to Shelley, 36 to the close of the year 1744 Young shows 
very accurate knowledge of and intimate concern in, the progress 
of his friend's great work : " Does Lovelace do more than a proud, 
bold, graceless heart, long indulged in vice, would naturally do? 
No. Is it contrary to the common method of Providence, to let 
the best suffer the most? No. When the best do suffer, does it 
not most deeply affect the human heart? Yes. And is it not 
your business to affect the human heart as deeply as you can? Yes. 

"Your critics on seeing the first two or three acts of Venice 
Preserved, the Orphan, and Theodosius, would have advised that 
the innocent and amiable Belvidera, Monmia, and Athenais, should 
be made happy; and thus would have ruined our three best plays. 

"But you ask, how come they then to give this advice? Prom 
ignorance, or envy, or affectation of a delicate concern and high 
zeal for virtue; or from such a degree of infidelity as suffers not 
their thoughts to accompany Clarissa any further than her grave. 
Did they look farther, the pain they complain of would be removed ; 
they would find her to be an object of envy as well as pity; and 

* Dobson, op. oit., 73-4. ** Op. tit., 41. 

35 P. 180. This notice without reference to the date of the letter is 
printed by Miss Thomson, op. tit., p. 122. 
M See p. 184. 
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the distressed would be more than balanced by the triumphant 
Clarissa: and thus would they be reconciled to a story, at which 
their short-sighted tenderness for virtue pretends to take offence. 

" Believe me, Christians of taste will applaud your plan, and 
they who themselves would act Lovelace's part, will find the great- 
est fault in it." 3r 

It is not until near the close of the year 1747 that we begin to 
find frequent and significant discussions of Clarissa Harlowe in 
Young's letters to the Duchess of Portland. That there are no 
earlier references 38 is doubtless to be accounted for by the fact 
that Young knew the novelist was not an agreeable subject of 
conversation (or correspondence) to the Duchess. But on Nov. 
22, 1747, he had the courage to write: "A second work by the 
author of Pamela will be published in a fortnight, and I fancy 
your Grace will find amusement in it, if, I mean, your taste is 
for a melancholy tale. I have heard it formerly, and not without 
a tear; but, as I remember, your Grace laughs at fiction; if so, 
I must visit others to see them weep." 30 Then on Jan. 29, 1748, 
he says on the same subject : " I heartily hope my friend E — n 
was a false prophet; prophets of old had two provinces, one was 
to foretell, the other was to instruct. Though he may have failed 
in the first, yet he has not in the last. Has your Grace read his 
Clarissa? What a beautiful brat of the brain is there! I wish 
your Grace would stand godmother, and give it its name, Clarissa 
the Divine. That romance will probably do more good than a 
body of Divinity. If all printers could turn such authors, I would 
turn printer in order to be instrumental in promoting such benefit 
to mankind. 

"And yet, Madam, this excellent offspring of the imagination 

37 This letter, so valuable and interesting in the genesis of the story and 
the character conception of Clarissa, is not referred to by either Dobson or 
Thomson. 

38 The first (apparent) reference in the Portland correspondence to 
Richardson's novels occurs in a letter from Feb. 1742 ( ?), and seems to be 
about Pamela: "As I design myself the honour of waiting on your Grace 
very soon, I shall not by letter forestall what I have to say as to the 
authors you mention. Fiction may have a good tendency, and history may 
have a bad one, which I believe to be the case with Tegard to these two 
writers [Richardson and Fielding?], of whom I shall say no more at pres- 
ent." Bath mss., i, 270. Cf. Shelley, p. 141. 

39 Bath mss., i, 308. 
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was in danger of having been stifled in its birth; or, at least, of 
having been made a changeling. I think your Grace knows Mr. 
Littleton; he, Mr. Fielding, Cibber, etc., all of them pressed the 
author very importunately to make his story end happily; but 
does not your Grace think that it is infinitely better as it is?" 40 

Young's enthusiasm for Sir Charles Grandison was only a little 
less pronounced than that for Clarissa. But his admiration for 
the last of Eichardson's novels was due perhaps in some measure 
to the fact that Grandison was mainly responsible for the Duchess 
of Portland's change of heart toward the famous novelist. 

The binding, print, and paper of the book are very attractive. 
It is indeed in outward show what every worthy book should be: 
its appearance makes one want to read it. The pages are adorned 
with a few select illustrations, beginning with a frontispiece of 
the poet " Prom an engraving by J. Collyer," and concluding with 
the "Young Memorial Stone, Welwyn Rectory Grounds" (p. 280), 
all in good taste. The proof-reading was well done, so that typo- 
graphical errors are few. I have noticed only Budd (for Bubb) 
Dodington, p. 62. 

Wm. H. Holme. 

Western Reserve University. 



Gottfried Keller as a Democratic Idealist, by Edward Franklin 
Hauch. New York, Columbia University Press, 1916, x and 
96 pages. 

Gottfried Keller has in the main been fortunate in his critics. 
Baechtold confined himself in his three volumes (1897) to collect- 
ing a great wealth of biographical material and letters. The Life 
of Keller, by Emil Ermatinger (1915), based upon Baechtold's col- 
lectanea, is not as yet accessible. The Seven Lectures of Albert 
Koester (Leipzig, 1900), one of the sanest books on Keller, aimed 
at no more than ' to unite old friends of the poet more closely, and 
to gain new ones.' Between these publications falls the more ambi- 
tious work of Baldensperger (Paris, 1899), which is greatly con- 
cerned with the question, how much of Keller's permanent worth 

40 Ibid., 312; cf. Shelley, pp. 220-21. Littleton, Fielding, Cibber, etc., 
may be " Your Critics " of the letter from 1744, quoted above. 



